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FISH PONDS AID HOSPITAL.—Because 
farm ponds and fishing are mighty popular 
in Aroostook County, Maine, seven persons 
will enjoy a fling at their favorite pastime 
some time this spring and summer, and 
a local hospital is collecting $885 for their 
sport. 

It all happened this way: 

Last fall the Presque Isle Rotary Club 
held a radio auction to raise funds for 
the hospital. Merchandise was donated 
by merchants and farmers. 

Horace Higgins, cooperator of the Cen- 
tral Aroostook Soil Conservation District, 
thought that a little fishing in his farm 
pond might bring in some of the needed 
cash. And so he donated the privilege of 
catching 25 speckled trout from his farm 
fish pond. The prize was broken up into 
lots of five each, the successful bidders to 
catch these fish next June. 

The first lot sold for $25 and the second 
for $30. The next night one lot was sold 
for $50. The third night, the fourth and 
fifth lots were auctioned off for $60.50 
and $60, making a total of $225.50 for the 
privilege of catching 25 fish from Horace 
Higgins’ pond. 

Not to be outdone, Dennis Getchell, 
chairman of the board of supervisors for 
the Central Aroostook District, donated a 
week end of Atlantic salmon fishing for 
two in his private pool on the Tobic River— 
with guide, canoe, fishing tackle, and meals 
furnished. The competition for this prize 
was very spirited and it was finally taken 
for $660. 

—FRANK C. EDMINSTER. 





FRONT COVER. — The photographer's 
camera found Mrs. Earl G. Curtis at work 
in her contoured 
garden at Mans- 
field, Vt. It takes 
a good garden to 
keep the Curtis 
family, including 
one boy and five 
girls, in vegeta- 
bles all summer. 
Note the minia- 
ture terrace run- 
ning through the 
center of the gar- 
den. Mr. Curtis 
is work unit conservationist at Montpelier. 

(Photo by the late A. F. Hallowell) 
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ARMERS in soil conservation districts who 
have carried out conservation plans developed 
with assistance from technicians of the Soil Con- 
servation Service increased their incomes in 1948 
by approximately 245 million dollars, it is esti- 
mated on the basis of reports from cooperating 
farmers and ranchers. 

This increased revenue would yield Uncle Sam 
nearly 70 million dollars on the basis of present 
income tax laws. It works out something like this: 
By 1948, 344,827 farms averaging 290 acres in size 
had been treated. These conservation-treated 
farms, on the average, earned enough additional 
income as a result of following conservation meth- 
ods that they paid an estimated $103 more income 
tax each than similar farms that had not been 
treated. 

Applied to the 344,827 farms, this $103 per farm 
would yield $35,517,181 in additional tax revenue 
due to the use of soil conservation measures. This 
tax is paid directly by farmers, but their increased 
income provides at the same time other sources of 
revenue, such as increased retail trade and an ad- 
ditional volume of products handled by whole- 
salers, processors, and distributors, most of whom 
pay income taxes. 

Deducting $35,517,181 from the 245 million dol- 
lars of increased income farmers would have left 
$209,482,819 of extra income to spend. If we as- 
sume that only half this amount, or $104,741,409, 
went into retail trade channels, it would yield 





Nots.—The author is assistant chief of operations, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, D. €. 
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$15,187,504 in the 1414 percent income tax bracket. 

If only half of the 245 million dollars of addi- 
tional business created by the sale of this amount 
of farm produce yields income tax by wholesalers, 
processors, and distributors, the taxes paid by 
such businessmen would return an additional 
$18,487,500. 

Thus, the extra income taxes paid by farmers 
as the result of their soil conservation work and 
by retailers, processors, and distributors who profit 
by the extra business would total $69,192,185. It 
appears, therefore, that in 1948 the Federal Gov- 
ernment recovered in increased income tax the en- 
tire amount spent by the Soil Conservation Service 
(a total of $39,189,654) in supplying technical as- 
sistance to farmers through their soil conservation 
districts, and made 76 percent profit on its in- 
vestment. 

Precise information regarding income taxes 
paid by farmers is not available, since the Internal 
Revenue Bureau does not separate farmers’ tax 
returns from those made by other individuals. 
These estimates, based on 1948 income tax sched- 
ules, have been checked carefully, however, with 
economists specializing in income tax matters and 
are considered to be very conservative. 

These figures include only the extra income for 
the Federal Treasury through personal income 
tax. No effort has been made to calculate the ad- 
ditional Federal excise tax, State income tax, or 
State sales tax. It is certain these sources of reve- 
nue have also been increased significantly, due to 
the new wealth created by farmers and ranchers 
who have practiced conservation on their land. 
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And the best of it is that increased revenues will 
continue to be produced, year after year, so long 
as farmers effectively maintain their conservation 
programs and apply the appropriate combinations 
of treatment to still more acres that need such 
care . 

There are, however, many other aspects to this 
story besides putting cash into the Treasury. 
Many farmers report gratefully on the security 
and satisfaction they and their families now en- 
joy. They tell of being able to pay off the mort- 
gage, improve the farm and the home, educate the 
children, buy new. equipment, establish a com- 
fortable savings account—all because their yields 


DISTRICT 20%. 
PROFILE = noostr 


Lloyd Arbuckle was raised on a farm in Scott 
County, Ind. Perhaps his early days of imbibing 
pure mountain air (not dew) with a gun on his 
arm and a bird dog at his side, are responsible for 
his growth into a lean, strong 6 feet. At any rate, 
Lloyd is a conservationist at heart. He loves the 
out-of-doors. He enjoys hunting, and he is a 
perennial judge’ at Indiana and neighboring 
State bird-dog field trials. He lives in a flat 
farming area which is an easy prey to wind ero- 
sion, bad drainage, and poor land use. Lloyd 
didn’t like to see this progressive destruction, so 
he’s now added a love of soil to his long list of 
related conservation efforts. 

After graduating from a teachers college at 
Terre Haute he taught school in his home county 
and settled down as a married man. In 1930 he 
moved across State from the limestone hills of 
southeastern Indiana to the prairie and sand plains 
of Newton County in the northwestern section. At 
Lake Village he was grade school principal. 

But Lloyd was also a businessman and his com- 
mercial ventures assumed growing importance to 
him and his young family—Mrs. Arbuckle, 14- 
year-old Katheryn, and 10-year-old Bill. So he 
switched from education to managing his farm 
on the outskirts of Lake Village and handling 
other business ventures. 
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increased and profits went up when they started 
farming the conservation way. You can’t beat 
conservation farming as a way of life, as a way of 
achieving security, as a way of improving living 
standards, as a way of enjoying better community 
service facilities, as a way of making our Nation 
permanently strong and secure. 

With a National debt of 252 billion dollars, 
it behooves everyone to encourage and practice 
economy in government. Under present circum- 
stances, the activity of the Federal Government in 
the field of technical assistance to soil conservation 
districts looks like sound business, for it helps 
reduce the National debt instead of adding to it. 


Lloyd’s farm is on a sand pocket in the old lake 
bed and he is proud of how he has developed it 
from a waste area to one where today may be seen 
fine registered Durocs, luxuriant alfalfa, 4 acres 
of irrigated peonies and gladiolas—for the 
Chicago flower trade—and his particular pride, 
a 10-acre Pitman-Robertson wildlife preserve. 
The latter has been developed along a ditch that 
runs through his place. But he has also found 
time to operate a bulk plant and a fleet of trucks 
for an oil company and operate several retail 
agencies on the side. 

He is an active civic leader in the village. He 
is a leader in the local Grange, the Izaak Walton 
League, the Conservation Club, and trustee of 
the Presbyterian Church. He is also a local repre- 
sentative of the State Park Committee, and has 
helped select a site and acquire land for the Kanka- 
kee State Park now being built in his county in 
an effort to put to good land use some of the poor 
soils areas lying along the Kankakee River. 

But it is his work as an organizer and super- 
visor of the Newton County Soil Conservation 
District that takes up most of his time. Lloyd is 
back in his old teaching role as a supervisor—edu- 


.cating neighbors in soil conservation. But he 


blends his business talents with education and gets 
things done. 

Lloyd has served since district organization as 
secretary-treasurer. More important still, he is 
the equipment manager for the district. This is 
a big job because the district early recognized the 
need for drainage of the better flat prairie lands 
before much progress could be made on less pro- 
ductive lands. So the district borrowed a drag- 
line and bulldozer from SCS and went to work. 














Lloyd Arbuckle. 


Now most of the good land is in production and 
the poorer land is getting its share of conserva- 
tion attention. Alfalfa, previously a rarity, is 
now common, and through use of soil-building and 
protective practices the land is being held in place 
and its productivity increased. The necessary 
drainage ditches are demonstrations of good con- 
struction, and supporting farm practices protect 
the ditches from impairment. At one time Lloyd 
supervised the operation of a total of five draglines 
and several bulldozers in the district and saw that 
the job was cleaned up quickly. 

These construction operations gave farmers a 
chance to renovate the legal and farm ditches for 
half the price possible before the supervisors took 
hold and, better still, often got the jobs done 
within a few weeks of the decision to go ahead. 

These operations built up some spare funds 
which have been used for educational purposes, 
such as banquets, meetings, and essay contests, and 
for purchase by the district of equipment, such as 
the new tile-laying machine now operating in the 
extensive prairie soil area. 

The equipment was serviced, routed, and kept 
in repair by Lloyd. This, together with contracts, 
collections, and bookkeeping was a task in itself. 
But he still found time to organize the Indiana 
Association of Soil Conservation District Super- 
visors in 1943, an organization which he heads as 
president. He is a member of the board of di- 





ectors of the National Assocation of Soil Conserva- 
tion District Supervisors, and at one time he 
chartered a plane to get to one of their western 
meetings. He also serves as the district supervisor 
representative on the State Soil Conservation 
Committee by appointment of the Governor. For 
2 years he has been a judge on the “Save Hoosier 
Soil” essay contest sponsored by the /ndianapolis 


News. 
—KENNETH WELTON. 





IRRIGATED PASTURE—MORE MEAT.—A 3-acre ex- 
perimental irrigated pasture netted W. W. “Lub” Martin 
near House, N. Mex., a profit of $675 the first year through 
the feeding of livestock, and hay production. 

As a demonstration, Martin planted the pasture early 
in the fall of 1946 in cooperation with the Southwest Quay 
Soil Conservation District, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and County Extension Agent C. A. Grimes. Several differ- 
ent grass seed mixtures were furnished by the SCS regional 
nursery in Albuquerque. For comparison under actual 
grazing conditions, each mixture was seeded in a separate 
plot. 

Martin did an exceptionally fine job of handling the 
pasture, according to Wayne H. Miles, SCS representa- 
tive assisting the district. 

“Martin did a good job of getting the pasture started by 
preparing an excellent seedbed on a level field,” Miles 
points out. “Watering after seeding in September gave the 
plants a good growing start.” 

When the grasses and legumes began to make good 
growth early in 1947, Martin had only one milk cow. She 
couldn’t eat fast enough to keep up with the growth, so 
by June the cow was almost hidden by the grasses and 
clovers. Martin then cut the pasture for hay and got 
221 bales, or an average of 2.2 tons per acre. 

Heavy grass growth continued, so Martin decided that 
he would have to add more livestock. Fifteen calves weigh- 
ing about 175 pounds each were put on the pasture around 
July 1, along with the original milk cow and six hogs. 
The pasture grass production still was too much for the 
grazing livestock, so in mid-August Martin added 15 old 
ewes averaging 70 pounds in weight. 

When the livestock was removed from the pasture after 
a killing frost in the fall, the ewes weighed an average of 
120 pounds, a net gain of 50 pounds each—a total increase 
of 750 pounds of mutton. The 15 calves averaged 400 
pounds. This was a gain of 225 pounds each, or a 3,375- 
pound increase in beef production. This means that Mar- 
tin’s pasture produced more than 4,000 pounds of meat, 
or more than 1,333 pounds per acre. In addition, grazing 
had been provided for the milk cow and the hogs. 

Seven of the ewes got into a hog feeder and died after 
eating too much grain, so not all of the mutton was mar- 
keted. However, Martin points out that the pasture pro- 
duced the meat even though he didn’t get to sell it. 

He figures that he broke even on the sheep, even after 
losing nearly half of them, and that the 3,375 pounds of 
beef produced on the pasture was worth $675, or $225 
per acre. 



















































Mr. and Mrs. Strong and their children. 


OWARD B. STRONG, JR., 28-year-old war veteran 
H now has the laugh on some of his Cheapeake 
Bay neighbors, near Cecilton on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore. It’s a big hearty laugh because only 
a bit more than a year ago they were poking a 
heap of fun at Howard and making a lot of wise- 
cracks about his farming methods. 

Back then, when he was all alone and had no 
farming experience, he had just taken over an old 
family farm consisting of 212 acres of sassafras 
loam. When he promptly tore out the old Osage- 
orange hedgerows dividing five square fields and 
contour plowed the entire area, they said it looked 
like the work of a drunkard. And when he sowed 
clover seed on top of snow, they peered into alma- 
nacs and said his time and his seed were wasted 
because the sign was not right. 

Howard has the best laugh. He was declared 
“Maryland’s Champion Conservation Farmer for 
1948” as State winner of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad’s annual competition. This was followed 
by his selection as conservation champion of all 
contesting areas flanking the rail lines from New 
York to Illinois. Young Strong was the unani- 
mous choice of a committee composed of Hugh 
Bennett, chief of the Soil Conservation Service; 
Wendell R. Tascher, Extension-SCS conservation- 
ist; and O. K. Quivey, the railroad’s manager of 
agricultural development. 
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This young farmer topped an outstanding field 
of finalists in the Baltimore and Ohio System-wide 
contest. This field narrowed down to T. J. Sham- 
baugh, Jr., Macon County, Ill.; William Boesing, 
Clark County, Ind.; James E. Johnson, Fairfield 
County, Ohio; Albert Brichner, Berkeley County, 
W. Va.; W. Bird Yeany, Clarion County, Pa.; 
Archie Foster, Allegany County, N. Y.; and Strong 
himself. 

Strong’s farming progress started back in the 
fox holes of the Anzio beachhead where he did a 
heap of thinking about what he was going to do 
if he ever got home. He figured there were plenty 
of opportunities if he could take a fling on a family- 
owned farm. “Don t sell it!” he wrote “Mom.” 

Back at last, he worked 2 months at his old job 
with a Seaford, Del., chemical company before 
starting a 2-year GI training course in agriculture 
at Chestertown, Md. In the fall of 1946, im- 
mediately after he had taken over the old farm 
from a tenant, Strong contracted with the Cecil 
County Soil Conservation District for a complete 
farm conservation plan for his 212 acres, and im- 
mediately started to develop it. He had a lot of 
determination to make good, an investment of 
several thousand dollars in tools and equipment, 
the encouragement of the soil conservation dis- 
trict supervisors, and the help of SCS technicians. 

In return for technical help and a supply of 
trees and shrubs from the district, Strong agreed 
to install conservation practices at his own ex- 
pense. Since then he has wiped out the old crop 
rotation system, rooted out the Osage-orange 
hedgerows and built wire fences, planted 5,000 




















seedling trees and 4,000 shrubs, contoured and 
strip cropped many of his acres, seeded exhausted 
tracts for hay, retired 30 acres to pasture which 
has been terraced to hold water on the slopes and 
slow runoff, and seeded with Kentucky bluegrass 
and orchard grass and white Dutch clover. He has 
protected 30 acres of woodland from fire and 
grazing, removed dead, sick, and crooked trees for 
fuel, leased 6 acres of woodland to the State for 
a game preserve, installed drainage and sod water- 
ways, planted lespedeza on two stripped acres that 
will not be cultivated until fertility has been built 
up, and planted wildlife borders. He has painted 
the barn roof and rebuilt the barnyard fences, and 
before spring comes he will heve bought heifers 
as a start toward a 15-cow dairy herd. 

He has 12 acres of wheat, and when spring comes 
more stripped and contoured acres will be in corn 
and other crops and in the full swing of a scientific 
rotation system. In 1950 he will have 22 acres of 
corn, 50 of wheat or barley, 25 of hay, and 23 of 
rotation pasture. The balance of 159 tillable acres 
will be recuperating from past abuses. 

In the farm home he has installed such modern 
conveniences as electric and water services, a gas 
stove, refrigeration, and a kitchen sink and bath- 
room. He has fronted the house with a wind- 
break of young pines and has built a brick terrace. 
What’s more, he is not alone any more. Last June 
he married Margaret Anne, a war widow with two 
children. 

Things are looking up for Farmer Strong, and 
he rejoices because he knows that his sandy coastal 
plain soil will yield 20 percent more hay, wheat, 





Howard B. Strong, Jr., and John C. Johnson of SCS get a look at one of the contoured fields. 




























corn, and pasture in only three more years—per- 
haps 100 percent more in 10 years. When it rains, 
he knows his topsoil is not washing into the bay, 
and that old gullies are not chewing deeper into 
his slopes. He knows his terraces, his clover, and 
his lespedeza are refurnishing the earth with plant 
foods—50 to 60 percent depleted by generations of 
straight-row farming. He figures that all this 
costs him no more than the old style farming, and 
that didn’t pay anyway. 





DIVING FOR FACTS.—Farm ponds are the subject of co- 
operative research studies by the University of Massa- 
chusetts and the Soil Conservation Service. One study 
concerns the construction of ponds and the possibilities 
of raising game fish and providing water supply for live- 
stock, irrigation, and fire protection. The other delves 
into the economic angles of irrigation with special refer- 
ence to quality and quantity of crops produced on irrigated 
soils, and the cost of construction and management. Dale 
Sieling, Karol J. Kucinski, Thomas J. Andrews, and H. M. 
Stapleton are doing the work. 





NITROGEN SPURS CROPS.—The use of commercial 
fertilizer had doubled dry-land wheat production for Erb 
M. Johnson of Tooele County, Utah. 

Last spring, Johnson, working in cooperation with the 
Grantsville Soil Conservation District, decided to carry 
out an experiment to determine the effect of fertilizer on 
wheat production. 

Alternate strips running the entire length of Johnson’s 
field were fertilized with ammonium sulfate. The ferti- 
lizer was applied with an alfalfa seed broadcaster at the 
rate of 150 pounds per acre. This was done in January 
when the ground was covered with snow. 

The melting snow washed the fertilizer into the ground 
and helped set up the chemical reaction needed. 

When the grain was harvested this fall, records of yields 
on the treated and untreated areas were kept. These 
showed that production on the treated areas was double 
that on the untreated strips. 

It is not expected that the application of nitrogen ferti- 
lizers will double production each year, but the test does 
indicate that the dry-land soils of this area need nitrogen. 











Trainees meet with State conservationist and staff at East Lansing, Mich., on summer employment. Reading clock- 

wise from exposed table corner: Robert E. Gunderson, Gates J. Leonhardt, E. C. Sackrider, State Conservationist; 

Robert E. McAlpin, Bernard C. Dopke, S. K. Kamminga, State administrative assistant; Wilbur E. Cook, G. A. Thorpe, 

assistant State conservationist; Harry F. Cloft, A. J. Sherman, Patrick F. Dougherty, Edwin A. Luhrs, Harold M. Mayer, 
R. B. Gummerson, and Warren H. Fenkbeiner. 


TRAINING FOR CAREERS 


By VERNA C. MOHAGEN 


i AST SUMMER nearly 100 college men, just com- 


pleting their sophomore or junior years, 


started to work as aids to engineers, soil scientists, 
and soil conservationists for the Soil Conservation 
Service. This wasn’t the usual type of summer em- 
ployment. These weren’t just ordinary jobs to fill 
up the gap between semesters. These men came 
to the Service on probationary appointment as 
trainees, picked from competitive examinations as 





Nore.—The author is chief, division of personnel management, 
Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. She points out 
that credit for the successful application of this program in the 
Upper Mississippi Region belongs to the State conservationists 
and their staffs; the district conservationists and work unit 
conservationists ; the regional personnel officer, C. E. Swain; the 
regional training officer, Hugh Baumgardner ; executive secretary, 
Civil Service USDA Board of Examiners at Milwaukee, Clara 
Roth; the Chicago regional office of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; and all participating colleges and universities. 
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the best and brightest prospects for possible life- 
time careers in soil conservation. 

The trainees are now back in their respective 
schools—practically all of them highly pleased 
with their summer’s experience and expecting to 
return, either for another summer’s work in 1949, 
or, if they are graduating this year, as full-fledged 
professional soil conservationists, soil scientists, or 
‘engineers. But let the participants speak for 
themselves : 

From the Indiana State conservationist : “The 
15 college trainees employed in districts have now 
returned to school. Practically all expressed satis- 
faction with their summer work and would like 
to become Service employees upon graduation.” 

From a Michigan administrative assistant: “I 
am convinced that the program of employing col- 
lege students during the summer is worth a great 
deal more than what it is costing the Service. 











These students are telling others about our pro- 
gram, and I am sure that next summer we will 
have more applications for this type of employ- 
ment than we will be able to take care of. This 
will put us in the position of being able to choose 
the best qualified students. Also, those students 
who worked for us this past summer and who do 
not plan to continue will carry the training which 
they have received into their particular fields of 
activity.” 

From Jim Menn, a Wisconsin trainee : “Actually 
meeting the farmer, seeing his problems on land 
usage, and seeing why certain fields did not pro- 
duce, is something I could never get out of any 
college course. In this last summer with the Soil 
Conservation Service I met many farmers in Jack- 
son County—good farmers, poor farmers—and 
also saw good and bad farms. I feel totally satis- 
fied that the many different problems I was intro- 
duced to on soil erosion and general farm practices 
is something one can’t measure in actual value, such 
as school credits or dollars. For this opportunity 
in working with these many different problems 1 
feel most indebted to my superiors who trained me 
and to the Soil Conservation Service for giving me 
a chance to see and work with the erosion problem.” 

The students are selected before they graduate 
from college on the theory that a career in soil 
conservation must be well thought out and planned 
for in advance. The Service has an opportunity 
to size up these young men as they work, see how 
well they respond to training, and find out for 
certain if they possess the personality and the will 
to become good conservationists. In addition, the 
“old hands” in the Soil Conservation Service help 
the students appraise their chosen curricula and 
suggest desirable changes for the coming year. 
The student trainees, on their part, have a chance 
to size up the Service and make sure they want to 
become a permanent part of it. 

Most of the States in the Upper Mississippi 
region participated in this experiment last sum- 
mer. Students were hired in the subprofessional 
grades SP-3 and SP-5. They were majors in 
engineering, in agriculture, in soils, in agronomy, 
in forestry, in conservation, in agricultural edu- 
cation, in biology, in agricultural economics, and 
in rural sociology. The trainee system works in 
well with an alternating work-and-study program 
such as is carried on at Antioch College, and it 
can be adjusted equally well to the orthodox two- 
semester system of other colleges and universities. 
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The men hired last summer learned while they 
earned. They were trained on the job and off. 
Each had a training outline, tailored to suit his 
needs. It included information about the Service 
philosophy, policy, and organization; the opera- 
tion of soil conservation districts; and technical 
subjects such as soils and agronomy, pasture im- 
provement, engineering, forestry, wildlife manage- 
ment, and farm ponds. The training reports were 
specific, showing training actually given and by 
whom, the additional training required, and the 
best apparisal of the Service representative as 
to the trainee’s prospects as a career conserva- 
tionist. 

In Ohio and Wisconsin (and perhaps in other 
States as well) provision has been made for stu- 
dents to receive credit for summer work with an 
accredited conservation agency, provided they 
submit a satisfactory training report at the end of 
the season. 

In one State—Michigan—State Conservationist 
Sackrider and his staff met with the college 
trainees who worked in Michigan, and several 
from other States, after their return to school. 
The purpose of the meeting was to appraise 
frankly last summer’s work as a prelude to making 
plans for improving the trainee program in 1949. 
Many helpful suggestions were received and all 
urged that similar meetings be held from time 
to time during the school year. 

This coming season, it is hoped that the trainee 
program can be extended throughout the Service, 
including research as well as operations. We feel 
this is no longer an experiment—the system works. 


THIRTY-PERCENT GAIN.—In 1945, when V. EB. Evans 
applied to the Duncan Valley Soil Conservation District 
in Arizona for help with a conservation plan on his newly 
purchased farm, his irrigation system had only a few 
broken-down wooden headgates, no turn-outs and the 
ditches were so poorly located that they wasted 2% to 
3 acres of his 30-acre Greenlee County farm. 

The soil survey, land capability map, land use map, and 
conservation plan guided Evans in planning tillage prac- 
tices and crop rotation, leveling land, realigning ditches, 
and installing headgates and turn-outs. 

Today, Evans says that his new ditches save him about 
35 percent in water and about 30 percent in time. Highteen 
acres that are now irrigated on the contour produced 50 
bushels of oats to the acre this year with only three 
irrigations. He can see the response from application of 
barnyard manure and plowing under of crop residues. 
And, of course, he’s growing crops on more than 2 acres 
he saved by relocating ditches which wasted so much of 
his land. 
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BEHOLD THE BUSY 
BEE! 


By PHILIP F. ALLAN 


LANNED pollination—in which farmers ar- 
P range to have enough insects at hand to get 
the maximum set of seed when crops needing such 
services are in bloom—is of comparatively recent 
origin. Beekeepers have been providing bees to 
orchardists and legume seed growers for several 
decades. It was the beekeepers who first called 
attention to the relationship of their industry to 
preservation of soil resources. B. F. Paddock, in 
1937, published an article in American Bee Jour- 
nal in which some mention was made of soil con- 
servation activities. The term “planned pollina- 
tion” was coined by the author 3 years ago to dis- 
tinguish the anticipated use of pollinating insects 
from the hit-or-miss activities of rare wild insects. 
Planned pollination, however, may include not 
only the use of domestic honeybees, but also the 
development of suitable habitats for important 
wild species. The expression is gaining wide ac- 
ceptance among farmers, beekeepers, and soil con- 
servationists. 

Until recent years the Western Gulf States 
produced few legume seeds. They still do not 
meet their own needs, but depend largely upon im- 
ports from the Pacific Northwest and Upper Mis- 
sissippi areas. Soil conservation activities have 
stimulated interest in a number of conservation 
plants for use as cover crops, soil improving crops, 
and hay. Among the more important are alfalfa ; 
the clovers, including alsike, crimson, ladino, red, 
white strawberry, Hubam and Madrid; the vetches. 
especially hairy; bird’s-foot trefoil; kudzu; and 
Sunn crotalaria—all of which require insect pol- 
lination for seed production. 

A few figures serve to show the expansion of 
the use of legumes, especially for seed production, 
in the Western Gulf States. In the Texas Black- 
lands in 1942 fewer than 300 acres of vetch were 
planted. By 1947, nearly 90,000 acres of land was 
in vetch—60,000 of which was on the farms of soil 
conservation district cooperators. The seed har- 
vest from the 1946-47 crop was 3,500,000 pounds. 
The first Hubam clover was planted in the Black- 





Notse.—The author is chief, biology division, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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lands in 1934. By 1947, the area was yielding 
11,000,000 pounds of seed. The rapid growth of 
seed production of conservation plants is further 
exemplified by Hubam seed shipments from the 
Upper Sabine Soil Conservation District: 1945, 
1 carload; 1946, 6 carloads; 1947, 30 carloads. 

In 1946 the Soil Conservation Service began a 
systematic program to call to the attention of seed 
growers in soil conservation districts the useful- 
ness of planned pollination. Prior to that time 
beekeepers had been working in districts to a cer- 
tain extent, and of course some seed growers 
already had their own bees. The planned pollina- 
tion program, however, received an exceptional 
welcome and the use of pollinating services was 
greatly increased the following year. In the vetch 
area near Rising Star, Tex., 5,000 hives of bees 
were used for pollination work. In the vicinity 
of Greenville, Tex., 3,500 colonies were used. This 
year Albert Stephens of Divine, Tex., moved 800 
hives into Denton County in response to a call for 
pollinating services by the local district. Else- 
where smaller numbers—up to a few hundred— 
were moved into legume producing localities. 

Beekeepers were quick to see the advantages of 
working with soil conservation districts. Through 
the district supervisors they are able to obtain 
information on the number of acres of legumes to 
be planted. Needs for bees can thus be anticipated. 
The location of plantings is given to all interested 
beekeepers so that the strategic placement of 
stands of hives may be made to assure maximum 
pollination. In the words of Hugh Shofner, a 
beekeeper of Greenville and former president of 
the Texas Beekeepers Association, “Soil conserva- 
tion work has done more for the beekeeper than 
any other agricultural program. There was no 
money to be made from beekeeping in this vicinity 
until the soil conservation district started its vetch 
and Hubam clover program.” 

Not all farmers in districts are using the bees 
of professional beekeepers. Many of them are 


‘purchasing their own bees. Everett Rogers, dis- 


trict supervisor of the Green County-Crowley 
Ridge Soil Conservation District, Ark., is among 
those who find it profitable to provide bees for 
the ladino clover he grows. W. T. Nolin, pregi- 
dent of the Louisiana Association of Soil Conser- 
vation District Supervisors and producer of 
legume seeds, is an enthusiastic user of planned 
pollination. His colonies of bees now number 
several hundred. The failure of vetch to set seed 
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despite lush growth in irrigated sections of the 
Texas Panhandle has led district cooperators to 
obtain bees. Wild bees in that area are uncommon 
because of heavy grazing and extensive cultiva- 
tion of the land. 

A number of recent studies have shown the im- 
portance of wild bees in the pollination of legumes, 
especially bumblebees, sweat bees, carpenter bees, 
and leaf-cutting bees. They are said to be more 
efficient than the honeybee in many instances be- 
cause they visif more plants (though fewer flow- 
ers) per unit of time, and carry pollen dry instead 
of moist. It is possible, through planned pollina- 
tion, to increase wild bees near crop fields. An odd 
area set aside for wildlife on the farm of Delmar 
Pearson, district supervisor of the Cottonwood 
Creek Soil Conservation District, Okla., is heavily 
populated with bumblebees. Vetch planted on 
the cropland surrounding the odd spot is thor- 
oughly worked by the bees. Bumblebees are per- 
haps Pearson’s most valuable wildlife. 

Hedgerows, especially multiflora rose hedges, 
are good wild bee habitats. Windbreaks and field 
border plantings are attractive to bees. The pos- 
sibility of attracting wild honeybees to crop fields 
through the provision of nest boxes, similar to 
those used by wildlife managers to give homes to 
squirrels, raccoons, and wood ducks, seems to offer 
good opportunity for taking care of the pollina- 
tion of nearby crops. Ordinarily, the destruction 
of bee trees and the nests of bumblebees is poor 
economy. The pollinating services thus lost are 
worth far more than the small amount of low- 
grade honey obtained. 

An increase in Hubam clover seed production of 
150 pounds per acre, and an increase in vetch seed 
yield per acre of 170 pounds, is attributed to his 
use of 20 hives of bees by Bill Cunningham of 
Greenville, Tex. He further estimated conserva- 
tively that planned pollination in 1947 accounted 
for $30,000 of the value of the local seed crop. 
The Payne County Soil Conservation District re- 
ported average seed increases of 50 percent through 
planned pollination. A. H. Craig of Scott, Ark., 
stated recently that the use of 100 hives of bees 
more than doubled the yield of vetch on his farm. 

R. S. Neitzel, Marksville, La., had difficulty in 
getting white Dutch clover to spread in his pasture 
until he obtained bees. He is satisfied that an 
increase in viable seed resulting from crosspolli- 
nation accounts for the thickening stand of clover. 
















































The American Federation of Beekeepers As- 
sociations and the various associations in the 
Western Gulf States have taken great interest in 
planned pollination. Their help to the Soil Con- 
servation Service in developing the program and 
their cooperation with soil conservation districts 
have in a large measure contributed to rapid ac- 
ceptance of planned pollination by farmers. Typi- 
cal of the helpful attitude of these organizations 
is the offer of the Arkansas Beekeepers Association 
to see that bees are provided for every acre of 
legumes to be planted in soil conservation districts 
in the State. Planned pollination is now being 
recognized by farmers as being as essential to the 
production of good seed crops as are land prepara- 
tion, cultivation, fertilizers, and favorable 
weather. 





NO WATER RAN OFF.—Homer Glover has more than 
doubled the cotton yield on 23 acres of his 160-acre irri- 
gated farm in the Pecos Valley near Roswell, N. Mex. 

When Glover purchased his farm in 1945, he soon 
found that a 23-acre area was extremely difficult to 
irrigate because the steep slopes allowed most of the 
water to run off the field and into the county road. 

After farming the 160 acres for 2 years, Glover realized 
that he needed some trained help in solving his problems. 
His well was so located that it was necessary to use 2,100 
feet of terraplane ditch in order to get water to some 
portions of the farm. His records showed that he was 
getting 1.75 bales of cotton per acre from his flatter land, 
but only 0.66 bale from the steeper slopes. 

In February 1947, Glover asked the Roswell Soil Con- 
servation District for assistance. SCS engineers being 
swamped with work at the time, Glover employed a com- 
mercial engineer. 

The completed conservation plan called for construc- 
tion of eight bench terraces 100 feet in width on the 
steepest 13 acres of the troublesome 23-acre field. The 
other 10 acres were to be leveled in two tracts. All lay- 
outs were designed on a uniform slope. Approximately 
700 feet of the terraplane ditch were to be eliminated 
by land leveling and the addition of 12 drop structures 
in the ditch. 

Glover leveled 55 acres in the spring of 1947 at a cost 
of $39.12 per acre. Barnyard manure was supplied where 
required by cuts. 

In estimating benefits, Glover says: “The cotton on the 
bench terraces and leveled fields produced as much the 
first season as on the other flatter areas where leveling 
was not necessary. No water ran off my farm last year, 
so I had more water for other crops which I had not been 
able to irrigate sufficiently in the past. When a 2-inch 
rain fell within an hour and a half, the bench terraces 
held all of the water.” 

The work which Glover did on his farm last year won 
for him first place in a soil conservation contest conducted 
by the Roswell Morning Dispatch. 
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Beginning at left: 


har working mem 


Desert picnic in foothills of White Tank Mountains; watching a cotton-picker at work; 


plaques were presented in Des Moines by R. S. Wilson to Harvey Hansen, Fred Hopp, and Louie Fahrenkrug, 
winners from Iowa; from bleachers behind a corral the group enjoys a demonstration of stock handling. All. the 
guests were outfitted with western hats, jeans, shirts, and sombreros. 


By R. H. MUSSER 


IXTY-THREE midwestern farmers rolled out of 

Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City in char- 
tered sleeping cars for a week’s vacation in Ari- 
zona last November 28, their entire expenses paid 
by a large tire and rubber company of Akron, 
Ohio. 

The group included the supervisors from one 
soil conservation district in each of the eight Corn 
Belt States of Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and 
three top-notch soil conservation farmers from 
these same districts. These were the winners in 
a year-long contest to determine the best job done 
in each State by a district governing body and the 
outstanding job of conservation farming in those 
districts. 

The purpose was to recognize the time and effort 
expended in the public good by the farmers of 
this region who are running the soil conservation 
districts. It was felt that an attractive prize 
would do the trick. It all started back in 1946 
when Robert Wilson, vice president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., decided he needed a better 
land use and conservation plan for his Charlevoix 
County (Mich.) farm. He prevailed on Guy 
Springer, SCS man at Traverse City, to help him 
and his tenant, Ernest Brown, develop and apply 


Note.—The author is regional conservator, Soil Conservation 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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such a plan. As it turned out, the plan so effec- 
tively filled the bill that Wilson became completely 
sold on soil conservation. He wanted to work out 
something to help along the conservation cause on 
a broad scale. 

The company decided to try the contest in a 
few States and selected those in Soil Conserva- 
tion Service Region 3. William E. Still, an em- 
ployee of the company, was made director of the 
competition. 

One of the first steps was to appoint the fol- 
lowing advisory committee: Chris H. Jensen, Au- 
dubon, Iowa, farmer-member of the Iowa State 
Soil Conservation Committee; Lloyd Arbuckle, 
Lake Village, Ind., president of the Indiana As- 
sociation of Soil Conservation Districts; Russell 
Hill, East Lasing, Mich., executive secretary of 
the Michigan State Soil Conservation Committee ; 
R. H. Musser, Milwaukee, Wis., regional conserva- 
tor, Soil Conservation Service; H. C. Ramsower, 
Columbus, Ohio, director of extension, The Ohio 
State University; Wendell R. Tascher, Washing- 
ton, D. C., extension soil conservationist. 

This committee, with the help of some of the 
SCS staff at Milwaukee, worked out a score card 
as a basis for judging. 

The committee suggested that the district su- 
pervisors be judged largely on the quality of lead- 
ership shown in handling the affairs of the district, 
although actual accomplishments of the people in 
the district would certainly reflect the leadership 
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of the governing body and would be recognized, 
too. 

The score card includes such items as the num- 
ber of regularly scheduled board meetings, ade- 
quacy of minutes maintained, advance planning 
of board meetings, annual reports, percentage of 
board members having complete farm plans in 
effect on their own farms, and the number of 
newspaper articles and radio programs traceable 
to board members. Points were also given for 
many other accomplishments, including work with 
schools and churches, tours, demonstrations, win- 
dow displays, and discussion meetings. 

Points were given for the number of applica- 
tions received for complete farm conservation 
plans, the number of farm conservation plans ap- 
proved and signed during the year, and the opera- 
tion of equipment by the district or by agreements 
with private, commercial, or public groups for es- 
tablishing conservation practices. These are typi- 
cal of the type of activities recognized to qualify 
for prizes. 

Each district governing body was asked, in ad- 
dition to keeping a record of its own activities, to 
name three farmers in the district who had done 
the most outstanding job of conservation farming. 

The contest ran from July 1, 1947 to June 30, 
1948. It was judged in each State by a State judg- 
ing committee appointed by the Goodyear Co., and 
the winners were given their awards at a State- 
wide recognition dinner as guests of the company. 
These dinners attractefl as many as 400 guests and 
each program included'a top-notch speaker. There 
were actually eight State contests, with eight win- 
ning districts. 

At the award dinner, held in a central location 

























































within the State, each member of the winning 

district governing body and each of the three win- 
ning farmers were presented with a beautiful 
bronze plaque. The runner-up district also re- 
ceived a plaque. And on the 28th of November 
the winning board and the winning farmers were 
taken on the 8-day trip to Arizona—an experience 
that all will long remember. 

This contest did more than simply recognize 
the outstanding job done by the winning districts. 
Probably more important, it stimulated these 
farmers to do a still better job in managing the 
soil conservation districts. Many a district board 
would take the score card, go over it carefully to 
see where they were weak and then work hard 
to strengthen that part of their program. Hugo 
Heartling, chairman of the winning Illinois board 
said, “Even if we had lost, we would have won, 
the contest did so much good and helped us to do 
a better job.” 

Here are some examples of a few things some 
of the boards did in order to win. The Harrison 
County (Mo.) Board met every second Tuesday of 
each month without fail. They organized 26 
neighborhood groups for farm planning work. 
They approved 65 farm plans during the year and 
conducted a plowing contest and soil conservation 
field day that drew nearly 10,000 people. 

The Van Buren (Mich.) Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict employed its own executive secretary to help 
the directors carry out the details of the program. 
In cooperation with the county agent, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the State college, and local ferti- 
lizer dealers, they set up a soil-testing laboratory 
to help the farmers in the district with their lime 
and fertilizer problems. The district leased 400 
acres of forest land where it can demonstrate re- 
forestation and good forest management on land 
not adapted to growing other farm crops. 

The commissioners of the West Pottawattamie 
(Iowa) Soil Conservation District sponsor farmer- 
conservationist training schools each year. The 
farmers attend these training schools, then go 
out to their respective communities and assist their 
neighbors in establishing simple conservation 
practices. 

The Shilo-O’Fallon (Ill.) District conducted a 
regular 15-minute radio program over radio 
station WTMV in East St. Louis. The chairman 
appointed one member to be responsible for these 
programs, which were rotated among the members, 
and each man wrote and presented his own script. 
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The East Agassiz (Minn.) Soil Conservation 
District is located in the Red River Valley. Its 
two main problems are wind erosion and surface 
drainage. During the year the district constructed 
65 miles of open-field ditches by removing 300,000 
cubic yards of earth, benefiting 20,000 acres of 
cropland. The district accomplished this with 
two heavy tractors and carry-all scrapers bor- 
rowed from SCS. This district also planted 30 
miles of field windbreaks, some 250,000 trees. 
Wind strip cropping was applied on 20,000 acres. 
The Belmont (Ohio) Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict went after the award in a businesslike way. 
In planning the year’s work they surveyed the 
demands for technical assistance that were on hand 
and agreed that 100 conservation farm plans could 
be written. Z7'his was double that of any preceding 
year. In order to get this done, they set up three 
courses of action: First, they wanted to make 
every person in the district soil-conservation con- 
scious. They appealed to press, radio, youth 
groups, clubs, churches, and schools, Federal and 
State agencies, industrialists, and business and 
professional men. ‘The response was amazing. 
Second, they obtained the assistance of laymen. 
Third, the local SCS technicians’ time was to be 
used more effectively by planning in neighborhood 
groups rather than each farm individually. 
There was work for everybody. H. D. Groves, 
the chairman, delegated responsibilities to all the 
members. They got cooperation from everyone. 
As the year drew to a close they checked their ac- 
complishments against the score card. They saw 
that they needed more neighborhood groups for 
farm planning. Although it was a busy time with 
haying and wheat harvest, Chairman Groves 
agreed to get three more neighborhood groups. 
Seven neighborhood leaders responded and pre- 
sented applications signed by individual members 
of each group. Groves remarked that nothing in 
his whole life had given him more satisfaction 
than to see seven neighborhood groups in his own 
and the neighboring township apply for group 
planning in response to his appeal. And so they 
won the Ohio contest, and all agreed that not only 
was it fun but that a lot of good had been done. 
The Lincoln County (Wis.) Soil Conservation 
District worked out an agreement with the county 
highway commission whereby the latter furnishes 
the large power patrol graders to construct and 
establish such practices as terraces, open ditches, 
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terrace and open ditch outlets, diversion ditches, 
etc., on individual farms. 

The attitude of the Knox County (Ind.) Soil 
Conservation District Board is reflected in the 
statement by Ernest B. Miller, chairman. “I am 
a third-generation farmer. A good part of my 
farm came to me through my father and my grand- 
father. I have children who may wish to carry 
on this ownership and tradition. The choice will 
be their own, but if they choose to farm this land, 
I want to pass it on as good or better than it was 
when I began to farm it.” 

Lester Williams, another member says, “Would- 
n’t it be a wonderful thing if we could show every 
farmer how it would help the community if he 
would keep all his soil and more of his water at 
home? To my way of thinking there is nothing 
quite so important in getting this job done than a 
lot of pasture and a good bunch of cattle.” 

These are just a few of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the winning district boards. 

The climax, of course, was the trip to Arizona. 

They arrived in Phoenix on the morning of 
November 30 and were taken in chartered buses 
to the company’s 16,000-acre holdings known as 
Litchfield Farm. For 3 days they observed opera- 
tions on the farm, saw sights around Phoenix, rode 
a blimp, toured the mountains, and had a big time. 

The farm is operated under a conservation farm 
plan in cooperation with the local district. It is 
irrigated, and largely in cultivation. Cotton, 
alfalfa, barley, and sorghum grains are the main 
crops. The use of irrigation water and the grow- 
ing of cotton were of special interest to cornbelt 
farmers. 

Another contest is now under way in the same 
States. While the prizes are changed somewhat 
from last year, competition promises to be keener 
than ever. 


MONEY DOWN THE DRAIN.—“Repairing a farm is like 
repairing an old house,” says Paul Klopfer, farmer in the 


* Otero (N. Mex.) Soil Conservation District. “When you 


go to repair an old house, if you don’t plan your work 
pretty carefully, you'll waste a lot of time and money 
doing things over.” 

Klopfer says that he spent a lot of money and hard 
work on his place, but much of it was wasted because he 
put gully plugs in the wrong places and didn’t protect his 
leveled land or terraces. His plan, designed with the help 
of Soil Conservation Service technicians, changed matters. 
“We now have the erosion and water waste problems 
about whipped. I’m getting greater production per acre 
now than ever before by about 25 to 30 percent.” 
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PROBLEMS 


inthe ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 





By ANDREW de VAJDA 


I CENTURIES past the Sudan was more fortunate 
regarding its soil resources than most African 
countries. Wars, slave raids, the tsetse fly, and 
all kinds of tropical diseases kept the population 
low, both human and animal. In a large degree, 
Nature was able to maintain the balance at the 
expense of man. Even now, after 50 years of 
complete security, the population does not exceed 
7.5 per square mile in this vast territory covering a 
million square miles between the Libyan Desert 
and the equator, with the Red Sea on the east and 
the Tibesti Plateau on the west. 

Curiously enough, war and insecurity even 
helped to establish and maintain soil conservation 
methods in the hills of central Sudan, where there 
is an astonishingly well-built system of stone ter- 
races, built by the ancestors of the mountain people 
and covering very large areas. It was the con- 
stant danger of raids which forced the Nubas 
and Furs to remain in the hills and to keep up their 
terraces as the only means for continuous cultiva- 
tion on the steep slopes. 

In the tropical south with its large swamps, the 
almost impenetrable tall grass, and the forests 
made not only cultivation but life in general diffi- 
cult. The activity of man was limited to produc- 
ing food for his own needs. Clothes were not 
needed, and almost no goods were wanted which 
could have stimulated agricultural production. 

Through these adverse factors, great areas of 
fertile clay plains and good grasslands remained 





Note.—The author is Soil Conservation Officer, Department of 
Agriculture for the British Government, Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan, 


uninhabited, the situation being aggravated by 
complete lack of drinking water during the long 
dry season lasting in the central and northern 
Sudan 8 to 10 months of the year. 

But times are changing in the Sudan. Public 
health service, with effective drugs and vaccines, 
and undisturbed peace and security already have 
increased human and animal populations in the 
last half century. Development of transport, in- 
troducing desirable goods into remote places, has 
had a stimulating effect on the activity of primi- 
tive tribes. The great success of big irrigation 
schemes, sponsored and partly run by the Govern- 
ment, and the introduction of cash crops, such as 
cotton and oilseeds, are working in the same di- 
rection. Finally, there is the recently introduced 
mechanized farming, for sorghum and ground 
nuts (peanuts), which may have considerable in- 
fluence on land use and progress in general. 

These changes do not seem to be favorable from 
the conservation point of view. 

There are today innumerable examples of soil 
deterioration in the Sudan. The people’s nomadic 
way of life and methods of shifting cultivation, 
likely to persist for some time to come, are accom- 
panied by the burning of grass and cutting of trees. 
Their cattle and other herds, especially goats, con- 
stantly destroy the vegetative cover around settle- 
ments so that the land generally is badly eroded or 
is deteriorating rapidly. Sheet erosion, spreading 
from the peripheries of towns and villages, is oc- 
curring between the terraced lands and clay plains 
of Kordofan, the large and important central 
province. It also is widespread in the hilly parts 
of Equatoria Province and near the gullied lands 
of the Blue Nile. Damage to agricultural land 
by dune formation is taking place at an alarming 
rate in the Tokar Delta. 
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One of the big earth tanks being constructed in the 
Sudan’s soil conservation program. Depth, 20 feet; 
volume, 15 million gallons. 


Gully erosion is common in Equatoria Province, 
along the Blue Nile and the River Atbara, in cul- 
tivated districts of the Kordofan, and in the 
coastal range of hills in Kassala Province. Im- 
poverishment of land by fires is common through- 
out all of Central Sudan. It is apparent that 
real pressure on the land is in sight. 

Fortunately, the Government is aware of the 
danger and the great importance of soil and water 
conservation. A Soil Conservation Committee 
was appointed in 1942, with the task of reporting 
the situation, making recommendations as to 
necessary technical and legislative measures, and 
drawing up a soil and water conservation program 
for the country. 

The report was completed in the spring of 1944, 
and that year a Soil Conservation Board was 
formed under chairmanship of the Director of 
Agriculture and Forests and with participation of 
the political, financial, economic, and technical de- 
partments and experts. A Soil Conservation 
Service was set up to function in the Department 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the Drilling 
Section of the Geological Survey. Conservation 
of forests rested with the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

All conservation schemes, including the rural 
water supply project, are under control of the Soil 
Conservation Board, regardless of where the 
necessary funds come from. In actual execution 
of the work, all projects are cooperative between 
the Soil Conservation Service, the Drilling Sec- 
tion, and the Forest Services, while the chief pro- 
moters of the schemes are the administrative dis- 
tricts and the inspectors of agriculture. 
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In the Sudan the tasks and methods of conser- 
vation must differ widely. The rainfall is zero 
on the Egyptian border, 7 inches at Khartoum, 20 
to 30 inches in the central belt, and 60 inches in 
parts of the Congo divide and the Kenya border. 

The soil is rocky and sandy in the northern 
desert, with a green strip along the river only a 
few hundred yards wide. Desert merges with a 
belt of thorny savanna with improving grass cover 
to the south. In the west the soil is composed of 
fixed aeolic sands. In the central part heavy 
clays prevail. Vegetation changes with increasing 
rainfall to grassland and acacia, then to vast tree- 
less swamps, park-like country and tropical forests. 
In the south it becomes more and more luxurious, 
with wildlife abundant. The country is teeming 
with wild buffalo, elephant, rhinoceros, lion, 
giraffe, and various kinds of antelope. Swamps 
and rivers are full of water birds, hippopotamus, 
and crocodiles, 

The difference in climate and vegetation is ac- 
companied by a difference of population. The 
north is an Arabic speaking country, Moslem by 
religion, belonging to the Middle East, although 
greatly intermixed negroid races are found, a re- 
sult of the universal institution of slavery in the 
past. 

The south is inhabited by pagan, negroid tribes, 
belonging ethnographically and geographically to 
central tropical Africa. 

Two parts of the Sudan differ in everything but 
in the basic fact that agriculture is and will re- 
main the main source of life in the country. 

The type of agricultural production, as between 
the two parts, will remain different. The south 
will continue to produce more and a greater va- 
riety of tropical crops for which conditions are 
excellent. The north is well adapted to cattle, 
camels, and sheep, and these will expand and im- 
prove with development of water supplies. For- 
ests will gain in importance as the population in- 


‘creases and local needs develop, if forestry 


agencies are adequately supported. 

The main food crop is the sorghum millet; the 
main edible oil, sesame; and the main cash crop, 
cotton—the long staple variety grown with irriga- 
tion, and the short staple grown in the south and 
the central Nuba hills. The gum gardens of the 
acacia forests are confined to the central belt. They 
supply about 70 percent of the world’s production 
of gumarabic. 
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Apart from the narrow strip on the Red Sea 
coast and a small area in the west, the whole Sudan 
belongs to the Nile Valley. It is this great stream 
which supplies the people with drinking water 
in the dry season and with grazing grounds when 
the floods recede. Even in the central belt the 
people move to the river, from many hundred miles 
away, during the long dry months. Irrigation 
with Nile water, which could substantially im- 
prove agricultural development, is limited by the 
water agreement with Egypt. The promising 
Sudd cut scheme, designed to reduce the swampy 
conditions in the White Nile basin north of Lake 
Albert, probably will be carried out soon by the 
Egyptian Government in Sudan territory. Water 
losses in these swamps, which could be utilized by 
the cut, are estimated.at 25 million acre-feet. 

At present, only about 820,000 acres are irrigated 
in the Sudan, and although not all the flood water 
of the Nile is used, even the future possibilities 
are reserved for the country to the north. The 
only remaining thing for the Sudan, therefore, lies 
in dry farming development by conservation 
methods. It is this task which is being undertaken 
by the soil and water conservation organization 
established in 1944. 

With the millions of acres of good clay soil not 
yet utilized and with good grazing land in many 
parts of the country, the problem at present is 
generally reduced to a water supply question. In 
large areas of the fertile central belt and also in 
the south, there is enough rain to grow a crop 
but no drinking water for the time of harvest. 





These stone terraces are seen in most of the Sudan’s hill 

and mountain areas. They were built by the ancestors 

of the Mountain people centuries ago. The lower ter- 

races are still used by Nubas, Furs, and other native tribes 

for growing food crops. Many terraces are at an altitude 
of 2,000 to 3,000 feet. 













































Stone work for control of gully head in Darfur province. 
This method is used in combination with earth banks to 
slow down runoff and to flood well field. 


Furthermore, great areas of the country are with- 
out ground water, so far as is known. Conserva- 
tion of rainfall thus is the main task in all parts 
of the Sudan, although the south presents, of 
course, different problems from those in the north. 

In the north, it is the slowing down of runoff 
for conservation of moisture in the soil that we 
are trying to achieve. Contour ridges on flat 
slopes, a long-used practice, are constructed and 
used mainly for sorghum and tobacco. On the 
Red Sea coast with its numerous small streams, 
water spreading by use of diversion dams has been 
introduced. The dams are similar to those used 
in the water-spreading operations along the 
arroyos of New Mexico. Wearetrying now alsoto 
introduce machinery for contour terracing and 
for retention dams and spreading wing banks. 

In the central belt of moderate rainfall our main 
problem is to store all the rain that falls and get 
it to centers of cultivation. There are a few good 
sites for dams in the hills, but it is mainly in the 
plains where water is most urgently wanted. For 
this we are reviving old earth tanks constructed 
in the past by slave labor, now replaced by carry-all 
scrapers and draglines. Our earthen reservoirs, 
often of 100,000 and more cubic-yard volume, 
have to be very deep, as evaporation takes a 
monthly fall of 1-foot depth. 

In our shifting cultivation, we are attempting 
to keep burnings under control. For this we have 
started regular fire lining (fire lanes) all over the 
central belt, and also in the forests of the south. 

With the growing importance of cattle trade, 
the spreading of watering points along cattle 
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routes and in new grazing land receives preference 
over many other needs. 

Protection of town and village peripheries 
against overgrazing, which cause wind erosion, is 
a major item in our program. Planting tree belts, 
control of growing forest plots for fuel, and intro- 
duction of dairying on irrigated areas are the main 
measures employed. 

In the south, creation of forest reserves is one 
of the most important steps toward soil and water 
conservation. This is vital on the Congo-Nile 
divide and on hill slopes east of the Nile. Sheet 
erosion has increased lately, and runoff conditions 
have become worse. The Forest Administration 
already has established an area of forest reserves 
covering about 200 square miles. According to 
our program, 3,800 square miles should be estab- 
lished mainly for protection of drainage areas. 
About three-fourths of this area is in the south. 

We are trying also to introduce more and more 
conservation methods of farming, such as strip 
cultivation and contour planting. In this connec- 
tion we have established a special training school 
in the south to train young agriculturists in use of 
conservation methods. 

We know that we are only at the very beginning 
of our task and that the more we advance the 
more complex our problems will become. Thus 
far, we are only in the experimental stage. But 
we feel sure that conservation, which existed in 
the past and can still be seen on the terraced hills 
and contour-ridged slopes, but which was lost by 
the nomad way of life, can be brought back to the 
Sudan. 





TOMATOES FOLLOW TILE.—For 18 years Douglas 
Proctor, of the Worcester Soil Conservation District, 
Mass., tried to grow lettuce and tomatoes in one of his 
fields, but only once in 4 years was he able to get a good 
crop. The soil was too wet and too heavy for cultivation. 
Now, as the result of a tile drainage system, laid out 
by SCS technicians as part of his complete farm plan, 
the condition of the soil is perking up and he is on the 
way to top yields every normal year. Capturing the 
productivity of this field came through construction of 
950 feet of 6-inch bell-type tile main drain and more than 
2,600 feet of 4-inch tile laterals. Through stones and 
hardpan the rotary ditcher daily made 800 feet of cuts 
as deep as 7 feet in the main line. Joints were covered 
with tar paper and the trenches back-filled with about a 
foot of sand before the bulldozer finished the filling-in 
job. 


POULTRYMAN WINGS TO SUCCESS.—Preston Unger, 
Morgan County, W. Va., poultry farmer, operates 76 acres 
which he inherited and 92 more which he purchased. 
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In 1940 he was thoroughly disgusted with the run-down 
soil he inherited. He also needed money. He wasn’t at 
all sure that he wanted to continue to farm. 

Finally he got started through a 40-year FHA loan. 
Almost his first step was to obtain a complete conservation 
plan through his soil conservation district. By applying 
sound practices, he was able to pay off his loans in 5 
years. In 1940 his net worth was not more than $500. 
Now, after 8 years, he has paid off all debts and loans, 
has clear title to his farms, has built new poultry and 
broiler houses, laid 210 rods of fence, and repaired and 
improved his house. 

His 300 laying hens are making good production records, 
and 300 pullets are just starting to produce. Last year 
he received more than $3,000 from eggs, $500 from broiler 
sales, and $700 from cattle. 





STONES CLEARED AWAY.—Using an 11-ton angle dozer 
and a steel stone boat, H. P. Sweet, Twin Valley farm 
manager at Pepperell, Mass., in the Middlesex Soil Con- 
servation District, cleared the boulders from 13 acres of 
stony pasture land at a cost of $27 per acre. The job 
was done by a contractor who angled the dozer blade and 
pushed the stones into windrows. These were then pushed 
on the boat and hauled away, leaving the field smooth. 
No topsoil was lost. The area cleared has been seeded 
and has become excellent pasture land, previously useless 
except as woodland. 





MORE GRASS, LESS MUD.—A year ago, Ernest Blisson's 
20-acre pasture near Montpelier, Vt., was wet, rough, stony, 
and overgrown with hardhack. There was Very little grass 
for his cows. When they were in pasture their bags were 
caked with mud and many of them developed hoof rot. 

Winooski Soil Conservation District technicians helped 
him make a conservation plan for his farm. It included 
a diversion ditch, and clearing and smoothing of the 
pasture tract. Blisson removed small stones, harrowed 
limed, fertilized, and seeded the land at a total cost for 
all operations of $1,468, or $73 per acre. 

Late in the 1948 season, Blisson pastured 72 cows for 24 
days on the 20 acres. During that period his milk pro- 
duction was worth $84 more than for that period a year 
earlier. He also saved the feeding of grain worth $553, a 
net cash gain of $637, or $31 per acre for the season. He'll 
be banking the added profits in 1949, after paying off 
the total cost of the pasture improvement. 





BOTTOM-LAND ENGINEERING.—Merrill Weeks, dairy 
farmer near Claremont, N. H., is thoroughly sold on the 
value of soil conservation practices, One installation 
alone has given him back the use of several acres of fertile 
Connecticut River bottom land. 

Weeks’ troubles started with surplus water pouring out 
of a ravine during heavy rainfalls and rushing Over 4 
large field where it spread out and seeped into the soil. It 
became so wet that he couldn’t work the land with ma- 
chinery. 

Technicians, working with the Sullivan County Soil 
Conservation District, made detailed plans for a waterway 
that Sullivan built with a bulldozer. With a grade of only 
five-tenths of 1 percent, it is 1,300 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 2 feet deep. Seeded to grasses when the land was 
dry, it now carries 96 cubic. feet of water per second 
so slowly that there is no gullying, and it can be crossed 
anywhere with machinery without difficulty. It has 4 
capacity of more than 100 cubic feet of water per second 
at a maximum velocity of about 4 feet per second. When 
there is extremely heavy and long rainfall, the water 1s 
diverted to pasture where it does no harm, and the field 
is back in full use. 
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VETS SAVE SOIL.—A total of 268 farms in the Conecuh 
River Soil Conservation District of Alabama are being 
operated with soil conservation plans by veterans of World 
War II. Although many of the plans were made since the 
spring planting season of 1948, these men have seeded 
425 acres to sericea, planted 581 acres to kudzu, seeded 
2,993 acres of blue lupine, 214 acres of Caley peas, and 158 
acres of reseeding crimson clover. The veterans also 
terraced 2,512 acres and improved 774 acres as pasture. 


COUNTY-WIDE PLANNING MAP.—Holmes County Soil 
Conservation District in Mississippi has developed a map 
of the district which shows by a system of colors the 
general type of farming best adapted in each section to 
insure a safe and permanent agriculture. 

The map of the district showing areas with similar 
conservation problems, previously prepared in the study 
of the district conservation job ahead, was used as a base. 
The colors correspond to the standard colors of land 
capability maps and the recommended land use is similar 
to the general recommendations in the land capability 
tables for the corresponding land capability classes. Thus. 
light green is used to designate areas suitable for row 
crops, yellow for row crops primarily and some grasses, 
red for grasses primarily and some row crops, blue for 
grasses and close growing annual crops, dark green for 
grasses and trees, and brown for trees and grasses, with 
emphasis on the first land use mentioned for each area. 

Although portions of each area are adapted to other 
uses, farm plans are being developed insofar as practical 
in line with the general type of farming needed for the 
area, as well as by the land capabilities of the farm 
itself. This procedure is enabling farmers to plan their 
operations in keeping with those of their neighbors and 
has aided the district in getting across the idea of what 
constitutes a sound farm program for each area. 





VALUE RAISED $4,000.—Saunders Watkins, coowner of 
a farm in the Marshall County Soil Conservation District 
that had its face lifted during the Kentucky Conservation 
Caravan last fall, has had an opportunity to observe the 
effectiveness of the operation and is tremendously 
impressed. 

“My wife and I went out to look the terraces over after 
a big rain and we decided they were all right,” he said. 
“The water and the soil were held on the farm in a wonder- 
ful way. The contour plantings have also been a great 
help. The pond is about half filled now and is holding fine. 
The drop inlet and the roadside ditch are working and 
have resulted in a wonderful improvement in the looks 
of the farm. The waterways and terrace outlets are 
holding. The grass seedings have come up perfectly. We 
didn’ know how much soil could be saved by conservation 





practices until we saw the results on our farm. We think 
soil and water conservation have increased the value of 
the farm by not less than $4,000.” 





KUDZU ENSILAGE.—When a long summer drought re- 
duced his yield of grain sorghum, A. R. Lawson, cooperator 
with East Alabama Soil Conservation District, filled an 
80-ton trench silo with lush, green kudzu, which was un- 
affected by the dry weather. Kudzu planted for erosion 
control is thus providing emergency winter feed. 

The ensilage crew consisted of five men. One man 
operated a tractor mower with a windrow attachment. 
Another followed with a tractor-drawn machine which 
picked up the kudzu, chopped it, and blew it into a four- 
wheel trailer. As the 2-ton trailer was filled, it was dis- 
connected and an empty trailer was picked up. A third 
man hitched a jeep to the full trailer and towed it to 
the trench silo. 

As the trailer was towed through the trench, a chain 
attached to a false frame built into the trailer pulled 
the frame out of the trailer, unloading the chopped kudzu. 
The fourth and fifth men handled the unloading and 
wetting down. A mixture of 5 gallons of molasses and 
40 gallons of water was applied to the kudzu at the rate 
of 6 gallons per ton. 


CONTOURS ON THE SAND.—Herbert White, past presi- 
dent, North Carolina District Supervisors Association, 
said recently “Waste of resources has got to stop... 
If we work together we can do the job better .. . Our 
work won’t be complete until farm children playing in 
the sand just naturally run their miniature crop rows on 
the contour.” 





INHERITED TRAIT.—Grady Cole, farm program di- 
rector, WBT, Charlotte, N. C., recently remarked: “Until 
babies are born with a knowledge of soil conservation, 
there’ll always be a place for the work you supervisors 
are doing.” 








UPPER MISSISSIPPI 








CHRISTMAS THE YEAR AROUND.—Directors of the 
West Ottawa (Mich.) Soil Conservation District again 
report a very successful Christmas tree sale from lands 
that in many cases were tax delinquent in 1938. This 
year’s sales of approximately $300,000 brings the total 
Christmas tree sales in the West Ottawa district to well 
over the three-quarters of a million dollars, which is 
more than three times the amount of Soil Conservation 
Service funds that have been put into the district in the 10 
years of their existence. In addition to harvesting more 
than three-quarters of a million dollars worth of Christ- 
mas trees, the landowners still have a good forest cover 
on the land and potential pulp crop 15 to 20 years hence. 

This income from Christmas tree sales is strictly from 
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land that had previously been considered of little or no 
agricultural value. In the ’30’s this land could be bought 
for the taxes in most instances and even today is not sell- 
ing for more than $25 an acre. It is selling for that 
price only by virtue of the satisfactory income farmers 
have learned they can make from this land through the 
production of Christmas trees and pulpwood. In 
addition to the income from trees on this low-grade land, 
it must be borne in mind that the work from the district 
in Ottawa County, Mich., has benefited much good land 
in the county, amounting to considerably more dollars 
than the sale of Christmas trees. 

The topic of soil conservation comes up in many places 
in Michigan. The most recent unusual request was from 
the Grand Haven Township Fire Department, which asked 
for a meeting and discussion on soil conservation, and 
more information on prevention and control of grass 
fires and woods fires. 





PUT IN DISTRICT’S CARE.—In the Van Buren (Mich.) 
district 40 acres of timber was given to the district 
with the understanding that it be managed under good 
forestry practices. The farm forester is developing a 
forestry management plan for the tract. 





PLANTING STOCK NEEDED.— Districts are beginning to 
be concerned about their supply of forest planting stock 
for next spring. Practically all sources of planting stock 
in Michigan are sold out, and with the comparatively 
small number of trees SCS is able to furnish, the plant- 
ing program in Michigan will be materially reduced this 
coming year. One commercial tree planter operating in 
a district indicated that he had bona fide orders for the 
planting of 350,000 and that he could easily handle a 
million trees if good stock were available. 








FEWER FIRES.—The topic of soil conservation comes 
up in many places. The most recent unusual request was 
from the Grand Haven (Mich.) Township Fire Depart- 
ment which asked for a meeting and discussion on soil 
conservation, and more information on prevention and 
control of grass and woods fires. 





TOP FARMER TALKS.—wWarren C. Lyman, cooperator 
with the Rice County Soil Conservation District, Ner- 
strand, Minn., writes as follows: 

“IT am 38 years of age, married, have two boys and 
two girls from age 6 to 14. We rented farms for 12 
years before buying this place of 120 acres. At the 
time of purchase we were only able to make a small 
payment but a lawyer in a nearby town had faith in us 
and the farm. This farm is quite rolling, was badly 
eroded, fertility was way down but still carried the reputa- 
tion of being a good farm from former years. 

“One of the first moves I made was to enlist the aid 
of the Soil Conservation Service. They really had some- 
thing to offer ; they didn’t give me lip service or a pamphlet 
telling me to do this or that; they came out and laid my 
farm out according to approved plan. Results were slow 
but gradually things began to click! By following ap- 
proved rotation we have more than doubled our oat crop 
from 20 to 60 bushels per acre, corn from 35 to 60 bushels, 
hay from 1 ton per acre to 2% and 3. But best of all 
we have the gullies under control. Anyone can drive an 
automobile across any water runs we have where you 
couldn’t drive a team 5 years ago. We have saved tons 
of topsoil with contour strips and have built up what we 
did have by good rotation. 

“Maybe this should be the end but it isn’t. With the 
good crops we were enabled to raise, we have been able 
to increase our livestock, have added new farming equip- 
ment, have modernized our home. We have built a new 
silo and new steer shed, and painted the house and barn. 
We still owe some on our farm ; we don’t claim to have the 
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best farm in the State, but with the help of your soil 
service we have made a fair farm one of the better ones. 

“This year our family was honored by the Faribault 
Daily News in a large write-up in connection with our 
farming activities. Last week we were notified that our 
farm was named first in this soil district for soil conserva- 
tion work during 1948 in a contest sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Star Journal.” 








WESTERN GULF 








SMART INVESTMENT!—Two banks at Forrest City, 
Ark., have decided to give a year’s subscription to Sor 
CONSERVATION to each new district cooperator during 
1949. 





DISTRICT TO OPERATE MODEL FARM.—The Collin 
County Soil Conservation District is one of the newer 
districts in Texas, but it is starting big things. One project 
that has .been undertaken by the board of supervisors is 
the purchase of a 210-acre typical run-down blackland 
farm that is to be the subject of a big 1-day face-lifting 
show next September. Several of these shows have been 
held and will be held over the country, but this is believed 
to be the first one on a district-owned farm, and this is 
believed to be the first farm that will be operated from 
now on as a model conservation farm. 

The idea of having a field day on a privately owned 
farm originated with Jim Cantrell, cashier of the Citizens’ 
State Bank, Princeton; Malcolm Wilson, McKinney farm 
implement dealer; Roy Roddy, farm editor of the Dallas 
Morning News; and Murray Cox, agriculture editor of 
Radio Station WFAA in Dallas. They discussed the idea 
with members of the board of supervisors and the Mc- 
Kinney Chamber of Commerce who received the suggestion 
with enthusiasm. It was decided not only to have a big 
field event, when the bulk of the work was to be done on 
one day in the fall of 1949, but also to have an annual 
field day on the farm to observe the results of carrying 
out a complete conservation program. 

At this point the board of supervisors began looking 
around for a farm on which it would be feasible to carry 
out the program over a period of years. A farm centrally 
located and sadly in need of a complete conservation pro- 
gram was purchased by the board for this purpose. It 
represented just about everything bad that has happened 
to the blackland section of Texas: low crop yields due to 
continuous cotton and over 100 acres of idle, weed-grown, 
gullied, and overflow land. It was no trick to make a 
deal for its purchase, as it had not proved profitable to 
either the owner or the tenant. One hundred civic-minded 
people in the McKinney, Princeton, Plano, Melissa, Farm- 
ersville, and Celina localities made a loan to the board, 
which will be paid back out of earnings. 

Seventy percent of the land in the Collin County Soil 
Conservation District is tenant-operated, and something 
of a model tenant-landlord set-up will be used in an effort 
to set a pattern. A half-and-half division of livestock, 
one-third of feed crops, and one-fourth of cotton will be 
charged for rent. The lease will be for a long period of 
time. 
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According to the conservation farm plan, prepared by 
the McKinney work unit of the Soil Conservation Service, 
74 acres will be used for cropland, 88 acres will be used for 
permanent shortgrass pasture, and 41 acres will be used 
for permanent tallgrass pasture. Improvements, includ- 
ing a Grade A dairy barn, will be constructed on the initial 
field day. Plans for the farmstead are being developed by 
the A. & M. College Extension Service and are not yet 
complete. There is not even a house on the place at the 
present time. The Collin County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict Board of Supervisors are: A. L. Gambrell, chairman, 
Copeville; John D. Wells, vice chairman, Plano; Howard 
Logan, Celina; Charlie Cantrell, Valdasta; and J. C. 
Loughlin, Wylie. 


RANGE-MANAGEMENT CONTEST.—Next fall a lot of 
pudding ranchers in the North Concho River Soil Con- 
servation District of Texas will have extra cash jingling 
in their jeans and hard facts of range conservation nmran- 
agement clicking in their heads. 

On November 1 will end a year-long range management 
contest—one of the toughest ever thought up by hard- 
headed district supervisors. The board members are 
Zach Jones, chairman; Foster S. Price, secretary; J. R. 
Mims, Lee R. Reed, and J. W. Cox. The contest was open 
to any FFA or 4-H Club member who could get use of 
a pasture in the district. 

The boys will have to do a lot of work to win any of 
the 20 prizes ranging from $9 to $100. But when it’s 
all over, they'll be well grounded in fundamentals. 
“They'll know about our district program, and that’s 
important, for these boys are going to own and operate 
this land of ours,” says Jones. 

Besides making periodic field trips to learn about range 
managenrent on the site, the boys must map their pasture 
to show the various soils and the condition of the range, 
record erosion conditions, and catalog important forage 
plants in relative percentage of the total vegetation, find 
out the volume of feed grown on the range, and keep 
tab on the amount of litter from start to finish of the 
contest. 

They also must keep a lot of records, such as the number 
of stock grazing the pasture, the calf and lamb crops, 
the wool production, the market weights, the rainfall 
and its penetration on bare and grassed areas, and the 
soil temperatures. At the end they'll have to take an 
examination to show what they’ve learned. 

—E. J. HuGHEs. 





MAN OF MONTH.—Once a month the Paris (Tezx.) News 
is running an illustrated story about “the farmer of the 
month,” chosen by a committee composed of James E. 
Vance, Lamar County agent; N. A. Cleveland, Farmers 
Home Administration; Roy P. Mason, Production and 
Marketing Administration; and Carl L. Young, Soil Con- 
servation Service. Selection is based largely on the 
progress the individual farmer has made. 

As a further honor, the Chamber of Commerce of Lamar 
County nrakes each “farmer of the month” an associate 
director. Each farmer selected will attend the chamber’s 
monthly luncheon meeting for directors from the time 
he is officially designated “farmer of the month” until 
the end of the year. 

A front-page story with pictures is written about the 
“farmer of the month” by Ed Bryson, News farm editor. 

The first “farmer of the month” was Arthur E. Woodall, 
of the Pattonville community. A cooperator with the 
North Texas Soil Conservation District, he has been 
applying a coordinated conservation program to his farm, 

This new feature is one of the ideas worked out by 
Publisher A. G. Mayse, Managing Editor Bob Vickery, 
Farm Editor Bryson, and other staff members to promote 
interest in soil conservation and thus increase the agri- 
cultural wealth of the area. Mayse is widely known for 
his interest in soil conservation. Receritly he has been 
doing an outstanding job organizing chapters of Friends 
of the Land. 





































































BERMUDA-GRASS SPRIG PLANTER.—A machine that 
will plant Bermuda grass sprigs at an average rate of 
2 acres an hour has been developed by SCS at Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

About 2 months’ field experience with the planter on 
the farms of soil conservation district ecooperators has 
proved its satisfactory performance. 

Improved methods of seeding Bermuda grass success- 
fully on the sandy and more fertile soils have speeded up 
use of the grass. But on tight, heavy soils, on eroded and 
depleted soils, and in waterways used for the disposal 
of surplus water, Bermuda must be sodded or sprigged. 

Much sodding and sprigging has been done by hand but 
that requires too much time and labor. 

Various kinds of planting equipment have been made 
and used in the past, and their good points, plus new 
ideas, were included in the new machine by its developers, 
Paul M. Browning and DeBoy Wheatley. 

The Soil Conservation Service is having 10 of the 
planters made for use in the Washita River Flood Control 
Watershed in Oklahoma. More will be ordered later for 
the Trinity River Watershed in Texas. 

In addition, many soil conservation districts are having 
the machines built for cooperators. 

Several persons have indicated their interest in ob- 
taining planters for doing custom work. 

The planter weighs about 1,800 pounds. It can be 
pulled readily by a farm tractor. It plants two rows at a 
time, 39 inches apart. A lever setting regulates depth of 
planting. A fertilizer distributor permits applying fer- 
tilizer at planting. 

The soil is covered and firmed after the sprigs are 
planted. 

The new machine undoubtedly will mean that Bermuda 
grass pastures, meadows, waterways, and terrace outlet 
channels will be established faster and at less cost. 


—W. M. NIxon 
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COTTON RESPONDS.—Proper land preparation, con- 
servation of water by ditch lining, and suitable fertiliza- 
tion is just like cash in the bank to H. D. Conner, vegetable 
grower and packer who operates a 400-acre farm in the 
New River Soil Conservation District 13 miles north of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Conner cites the fact that his soil and water conserva- 
tion program already has increased his cotton yield more 
than a bale to the acre above the average production for 
the Salt River Valley. 

The value of such practices long has been recognized 
by Conner. In 1946 he called upon the supervisors of the 
New River district for assistance in establishing a com- 
plete program on his farm. Marvin Skousen, SCS, as- 
sisted in preparing Conner’s program. 
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They agreed that the entire farm should be properly 
leveled for efficient irrigation and that distribution ditches 
carrying water from the wells should be concrete lined 
unless the water was to be delivered through underground 
concrete pipes. 

They also agreed that a rotation of cotton, grain, 
alfalfa, and vegetables, in conjunction with livestock 
pasturing, probably would be the best plan for improving 
soil fertility. It was decided that the use of commercial 
fertilizers and all crop residues would be a yearly must, 
and that a green manure crop should be turned under 
every fourth year on each 40-acre tract. 

Land leveling required 6 months and many days of 
surveying, since cuts up to 3% feet and fills of about 2% 
feet were necessary. This work was completed early in 
1948, as was the job of lining 13,020 feet of ditches with 
concrete and the laying of 2,640 feet of underground con- 
crete pipe. 

These practices paid dividends during the first cropping 
year after completion, for Conner produced two and a half 
bales of cotton per acre as against an average yield for 
Salt River Valley of less than one and a half bales. 





RIVERS OF MUD.—The equivalent of a 10,000-acre farm 
with 1 foot of topsoil is going down the Colorado River, 
and at least half of this is coming from Utah. 

This is the startling statement which A. Golden Kilburn, 
Utah extension soil conservationist, is presenting at a 
seires of group meetings being held over the State. 

Another interesting figure offered by Kilburn is that 
during flood season on the San Juan River in southeastern 
Utah, a measurement of the soil content of the water 
indicated 37 percent of the stream was soil. 

“The stream didn’t run; it just rolled like a huge mud 
ball,” Kilburn declared. “If the soil fails we will fail not 
only as individuals but also as communities, as a State, a 
Nation, and even as a civilization.” 





FANCIER FIGURES.—E. Frank Winfield placed his 213- 
acre farm under cooperative agreement with the Fort 
Collins Soil Conservation District in Colorado, in Novem- 
ber 1945. 

His farm plan involved revamping the entire irrigation 
system, leveling about 50 acres, seeding 45 acres to grass, 
installing 3,000 feet of ditch lining, removing 1,500 feet of 
old ditch, installing 1,200 feet of irrigation pipe line, and 
soil management features, such as fertility improvement 
and crop rotation. 

In 1945 Winfleld’s farm yielded about 29 bushels of 
barley per acre, about 23 bushels of wheat per acre, and 
1.75 tons of alfalfa per acre. In 1947, all grain on the 
place averaged 65 bushels per acre and alfalfa made some 
3 tons per acre. In addition, 11 acres of potatoes yielded 
209 sacks per acre and corn produced about 100 bushels 
per acre. 


SAGEBRUSH MAKES WAY.—Conversion of 35 acres of 
sagebrush land into profitable hay meadows and grain land 
is the accomplishment of Harvey 8S. Lobdell on his Green 
Mesa Ranch on Quartz Creek in Gunnison County, Colo. 

Lobdell started clearing sagebrush in the spring of 1947, 
carrying out his soil conservation program in cooperation 
with the Tomichi Soil Conservation District, of which he 
has been a director from the first. 

Using his own equipment, including a big bulldozer and 
earry-all, Lobdell first cleared sagebrush and willows from 
13 acres of creek bottom land. He then planted grain and 
harvested a very good crop in the fall of 1947. This year 
he planted 11 acres of this tract to barley and the other 
2 acres to potatoes, and harvested bumper crops. 
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Lobdell cleared still more sagebrush land in the fall of 
1947 and now has an excellent stand of winter wheat on 
5 acres, 2 acres of barley, 5 acres of fine hay, and another 
5 acres which have been plantéd to five varieties of grasses, 
In connection with his complete soil and water con- 
servation program, Lobdell also has constructed an irri- 
gation ditch which carries water high up on a hillside. 





ACTION !—Some of the oldest farming communities in the 
Nation lie within the soil conservation districts clustered 
around Santa Fe, N. Mex. In these communities, the 
centuries-old technique of accomplishment through group 
action has been put to work effectively in speeding up and 
improving the soil conservation program. 

As a result of such group action it has been possible to 
spread SCS technical assistance more widely and evenly 
among 600 individual cooperators and some 34 irrigation 
enterprises with 870 participating landowners. 

Dating back to early Spanish settlement, natural groups 
have traditionally met for social, religious, political, or 
other purposes under leaders whose judgment and ex- 
perience are generally respected and relied upon. The 
adaptation of group action to the soil conservation pro- 
gram has been principally that of acquainting the leaders 
with the needs and opportunities of soil and water con- 
servation and encouraging leaders and groups to act to- 
gether on this problem as they have on others through the 
years. 

In the past 4 years, this method of approach in the 
Santa Fe work group has saved a vast amount of time, 
transportation, and administrative cost. To 10 such 
group meetings held in 1948 can be credited at least 50 
percent savings in planning time of technicians. The 
method is equally advantageous to farmers, for the think- 
ing of a group often helps to speed up understanding of 
conservation and to determine the best methods for 
getting a job done. 

Group action has made it possible to write more farm 
plans. A corresponding increase in the application of 
recommended measures has been evident, as contrasted to 
the previous single-shot approach. Furthermore, coopera- 
tive action between the farmers in these districts has 
helped make available the needed modern equipment which 
previously had been beyond reach. 

There is no substitute, of course, for a certain number 
of individual contacts. Among the many aspects of the 
program that can be handled on a group basis, however, 
are these: Information as to methods of making applica- 
tions for farm plans, preplanning discussions, planning of 
general practices. follow-up jobs such as crop rotations, 
land leveling irrigation and ditch improvements, and 
planning the over-uil use of technical persunnel and equip- 
ment. 

About half of the group-action meetings have been 
planned ahead of time with the local leaders, and specific 
program and recommendations have been worked out in 
advance for group consideration. In addition, there have 
been many get-togethers around an SCS pick-up in the 
field, in the general merchandise store, around a new 
piece of equipment working in the community, or after 
meetings of the boards of supervisors. 

There is still room for improvement in ways to speed 
up the program. But district supervisors in this area 
are sold on group action as a means of getting a big job 
done faster without having to add to the technica) staffs 
serving the districts. 

—GLENN M. Burrows 


WATER PUTS THE WEIGHT ON.—The proper location 
of eight new stock-water reservoirs on his range near 
Pueblo, Colo., has resulted in an increase in his weaner 
calf weights from 369 pounds in 1946 to 416 pounds in 
1948, declares Frank Zavislan. 

When Zavislan bought his ranch several years ago, 
he found that his livestock had to travel as much as 2 
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to 3 miles to reach water. He became a cooperator of the 
Turkey Creek Soil Conservation District. His ranch 
program included construction of eight additional stock- 
water reservoirs to provide for better distribution of 
razing. 

° In the fall of 1946, before the reservoirs were built, 
Zavislan sold weaner calves at an average weight of 369 
pounds. Some were held over and were sold as yearlings 
in 1947 with an average weight of 635 pounds. Only three 
of the reservoirs were completed in 1947. However, the 
weaners averaged 395 pounds at the time of sale, and 
again some were held over and sold as yearlings averaging 
724 pounds in the fall of 1948, 

In the fall of 1948, this rancher’s weaning steers 
averaged 448 pounds and his heifers averaged 407 pounds, 
or a general average of about 416 pounds. This was an 
average increase of 147 pounds between 1946 and 1948. 
The increase for 1948 alone almost pays the entire cost 
of building the reservoirs. 

A diversion structure which was built to provide pro- 
tection to his homestead and farm land already has saved 
him several hundred dollars. “Last summer we had what 
old-timers called the hardest rain in 40 years,” the rancher 
states. “This diversion worked perfectly, otherwise I 
would have had a heavy repair bill.” 





SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED.—Senior students of six Utah 
high schools—Bear River, Box Elder, Logan, North Cache, 
Preston, and South Cache are eligible to compete for an 
annuai $250 scholarship at Utah State Agricultural College 
to be awarded by the Peterson Tractor Service of Logan, 
Tremonton, and Preston. 

One scholarship will be awarded each year to the 
winner of a soil and water conservation contest. 

The contest consists of two parts: First, a written an- 
alysis of the soil and water conservation problems of a 
designated farm to be approved by the judges; second, a 
written, detailed plan of work specifying the practices the 
contestant would recommend to the farmer or would con- 
sider desirable and feasible if he owned the farm. 

Three judges will be appointed by the supervisors of the 
Northern Utah Soil Conservation District. Entries must 
be submitted by May 1, 1949 to the high school, 4~H Club 
leader, or SCS office. 


COTTON YIELD HIKED.—“Construction of a diversion 
channel and dike abuve one of my cuttun fields saved at 
least a quarter of a bale of cotton to the acre in 1948,” 
declares Howard Sextor, who operates a 175-acre farm 
near Duncan, Ariz. “During summers when we have nor- 
mal rainfall and runoff, I figure that this dike could save 
the entire cotton crop on abvut 50 acres.” 

Howard and his brother, Doyle, World War II veterans, 
asked assistance of the Duncan Valley Soil Conservation 
District in applying a conservation program on their 
farm in 1948. When they returned to their farm, after 
discharge from the army, they set about getting soil and 
water conservation practices on their land. 

One of their most difficult problems was how to prevent 
runoff water from nearby denuded range land from cut- 
ting across some of their best cotton iand. During the 
summer rains runoff water usually cut across two fields, 
filled up irrigation furrows and head ditches, and often 
washed out the crop. If the runoff came in late summer, 
when the cotton was high, it was impossible for the Sextons 
to get back into the fields to refurrow. This meant no 
more irrigations and a resulting heavy loss in production. 
When the runoff came in early summer, crops on two 
fields often were washed out. 

The brothers were helpless to contro] the silt-laden 
water rushing down on their farm, since the source was 
on range land up the slope. They figured that their only 
MR ci was to divert the water when it reached their 
and, 


































































SCS engineers working with the district staked a 
diversion channel and dike 3,660 feet long. This was de- 
signed to collect the runoff water and divert it into an 
adjacent wash. ‘The channel was planned on a gradient 
designed to carry 75 second-feet of water, the maximum 
expected from the drainage area above the Sexton farm. 

The brothers employed a private operator to do the dirt 
moving and the job was completed about a week before 
the first rain came last summer. The channel and dike 
functioned perfectly. 

The construction cost $516, but the Sextons say that the 
work already has more than paid for itself. Last year 
they got two bales of cotton to the acre from one of the 
fields that had been damaged by runoff in the past and 
the other produced a bale to the acre. 





OF ALL THINGS!—It’s “Operation Bugseed” on the 
84,000-acre Horace Pyle ranch in the Canauian River Soil 
Conservation District, Quay County, in eastern New 
Mexico. 

In addition to proper range management, technicians 
have recommended the stabilization of about 2,500 acres 
of sand dunes on the ranch, The first step calls for the 
use of bugseed weeds in establishing a temporary cover 
on the dunes. 

Wayne H. Miles, of SCS, says that bugseed weed is an 
annual low-growing plant which has been found very 
effective in the difficult operation of establishing a cover 
on blowing sandy areas. 

Several hundred pounds of the weed seed already have 
been collected in the area. During the winter two dunes, 
one of 600 acres and another of 160 acres, will be fenced 
to exclude livestock. Bugseed weeds will be planted next 
spring. After the weeds become established to provide 
temporary protective cover, adapted grasses will be seeded 
for permanent cover. A tree windbreak will also be 
planted as an additional barrier against strong winds. 
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BRINGING UP FATHER.—The North Palouse Soil Con- 
servation District in eastern Washington has an un- 
eanny knack for thinking up unusual ideas. Last spring 
the district sponsored a soil conservation jingle contest 
among grade school youngsters of Palouse and nearby 
Garfield. Winning jingles were posted on roadside signs 
similar to those used to advertise a popular shaving 
cream. (See Som ConservATIon Magazine for Decem- 
ber 1948.) 

Now the district has come up with an equally clever 
idea for keeping the kids interested in soil conservation. 
It is a call for help in preparing an A-B-C book on 
conservation. 

The project was announced in a brightly colored 
brochure prepared much in the manner of a standard A-B-C 
book. The supervisors started by asking the question, 
“Can you think of a better way to tell the grown-ups 
about soil and water conservation? Who has to read 
A-B-C books? Not the little children. It’s their parents 
or older brothers and sisters who have to read them. And 
some parents are getting mighty tired of reading “A 
is for apple” after all these years. Why not work up an 
A-B-C book that is different? Many city people grow 
up without ever secing cows or sheep or other farm animals 
and they don’t know anything about soil conservation. 
Why not tell these people about conservation with an 
A-B-C book. They are in every home in the country that 
has children.” 

The district announcements went on to explain that they 
wanted the youngsters to work up ideas for individual 
letters of the alphabet stressing the conservation theme 
and promised to try to get the finished book published if 
it turned out well. 
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HIS tree planter is at work on the plan- 

tation of R. P. Thomas, supervisor, Saline 
Soil Conservation District, Gibsland, La. 
The planter is owned by the district and 
leased to farmers at 50 cents per thousand 
trees. Designed for efficient operation in all 
types of soil, this machine will plant up to 
10,000 trees per day and is ideal for reforesta- 
tion projects. A coulter wheel cuts through 
sod and slices roots. Behind coulter, a lister- 
type plow opens cut without casting the soil 
to allow operator to spot seedlings at correct 
depth and spacing. Furrow is closed by 
compaction wheels which trail behind plow. 
Readily handled by a tractor of 30 horse- 
powerormore. (Photo by Hermann Postle- 
thwaite-)-; 
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